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GENEALOGY. 


My  Paternal  Grandparents,  of  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  were  Samuel  and  Levina 
Hartley.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the}"  removed  to  Baltimore  county,  Maryland. 

Their  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
were: 

William    Hartley 

Thomas  Hartley,  My  father,  born  2-25,1789. 

Levi  Hartley 

Samuel  Hartley 

Ruth    Hartley,    Married   Wm.    Burdsall. 

Sidney  Hartley,  Married  Wm.  Rice. 

My  Maternal  Grandparents  were  Elias  and 
Catharine  Rice  Paxson  of  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  married  in  1798. 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Howard  Paxson 

Abraham    Paxson 

Ehzabeth  Paxson,  My  Mother,  Born  1799. 

Thomas  Hartley"  and  Elizabeth  Paxson 
were    married  10-13-1818. 

In  the  order  named,  the  following  were 
their  children: — 

Catharine  Paxson  Hartley,  Born  11-13-1819 
Elias  Paxson  Hartley  Born    5-23-1821 

Levi  Hartley  (died  young)  Born      6-9-1822 
Phineas  Hartley  Born    9-14-1824 

Joseph  Hartley  Born    6-28-1826 
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Catharine  P.  Hartley  and  Jos.  H.  Wright 
were  married  8-14-1860. 


Elias  P.  Hartley  and  Martha  Paxson  were 
married.  

Phineas  Hartley  and  Deborah  Comthwait 
were  married  9-29-1853. 

Joseph  Hartley  and  Lydia  Jane  Miller 
were  married  at  Mendota,  Illinois,  October 
18,  1855.  The  marriage  is  recorded  at  Ot- 
tawa,   Illinois. 

Said  marriage  was  witnessed  by  F.  M.  Miller, 
Hester  B.  Miller,  George  Geer,  and  others. 
Their  children  in  the  order  named  are  as 
follows: 

Hester  Ehzabeth  Hartley,      Born  10  mo.  29, 
1856. 

Elias  Miller  Hartley,  Born  7  mo.  30-1858 
Frederick  Thomas  Hartley  Born  8  mo.  12-1863 
Catharine  Paxson  Hartley  Born  11  mo.   19- 

1865. 
Harry  Plummer  Hartley,  Born  7  mo.  28-1867 
Phineas  Anderson  Hartley,  Born  3  mo.  2-1869 
Frank  Alfred  Hartley,  Born  3  mo.  25-1871 
Addie  Bell   Hartley,  Born    6  mo.  7-1873 
Charlotte  Marion  Hartley,  Born  5  mo. 15-1877 
Edith  Ann  Hartley,  Born  9  mo.  11-1879 
Elias    M.    Hartley    died    9    mo.     18-1859 
Hester  E.  Hartley       "         10  mo.   4-1859 
Phineas  A.  Hartley      "  8  mo.  9-1870 

Frank  A.  Hartley         "         10    mo.    3-1872 
Lydia  Jane  Hartley,  wife  of  Joseph  Hartley, 
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departed  this  life  5  mo.  15-1899,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age 

After  years  of  suffering,  when  the  end  came 
it  was  peaceful  beyond  description,  she  closed 
her  eyes  as  though  passing  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

All  of  her  children  were  present  when  the 
end  came. 

Children   Married: — 
Walter     M.    Pownall  and  Catharine    Paxson 
Hartley  were  married,  4  mo.  8-1885. 

Frederick  Thomas  Hartley  and  Hannah  H. 
Pownall  were  married  12  mo.  30-1885. 


Harry  Plummer  Hartley  and  Alda  B.  Pownall 
were  married,  2  mo.   16-1898. 

Roy  P.  Clark  and  Charlotte  M.  Hartley  were 
married,  9  mo.  4-1901. 


Edgar  F.  Wickham  and  Edith  A.  Hartley  were 
married,  9  mo.  4-1901. 

Lee  T.  Bigger  and  Addie  B.  Hartley  were  mar- 
ried, 6  mo.  28-1904. 


I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  an  infant  of  a 
few  weeks  old.  I  was  cared  for  by  Grand- 
mother Paxson  for  a  time.  When  I  was  big 
enough  to  go  to  school,  there  being  no  school 
near  my  father's  home,  I  was  placed  in  the 
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home  of  an  old  man  named  Hamilton,  whose 
family  consisted  of  himself  and  three  old 
maids,  one  of  whom  was  non-compos-mentis. 
She  was  continually  raking  my  head  with  a 
fine  toothed  comb,  I  suppose  in  search  of  real 
or  imaginary  boarders. 

This  family  had  a  negro  boy  of  questionable 
moral  character,  living  with  them,  who  was 
my  only  playmate. 

Four  huge  dogs  marched  in  and  out  of  the 
house  as  suited  their  own  sweet  will. 

I  was  required  to  sleep  with  the  old  man, 
in  a  huge  barn  like  room,  destitute  of  carpets. 
An  old  clock  upon  the  mantel  ticked  drearily 
through  the  long  night. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  had  almost  no 
childhood  and  as  I  was  of  a  sedate  turn  of 
mind,  I  was  called  by  Uncle  Billy,  "the  old 


man. ' ' 


In  later  years  in  life  in  my  struggles  against 
adverse  conditions  I  have  often  wondered  why 
I  was  not  allowed  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  same 
grave  with  my  mother;  thus  I  have  stumbled 
along  through  life,  like  a  blind  horse,  scarcely 
knowing  where  the  next  step  would  lead,  but 
when  I  have  nearly  fallen  prostrate  the  divine 
arm  has  supported,  and  did  not  quite  let  me 
go.  How  dare  I  say  that  my  life  has  been 
prolonged  for  no  good  purpose?  Who  knows? 

It  is  said  of  my  mother  that  she  used  to  ride 
on  horseback,  over  the  rough  Maryland  roads, 
five  or  six  miles  to  Friends  meeting,  carrying 


in  front  of  her  one  of  her  infant  children. 
The  above  is  the  only  ray  of  light  I  have  to 
indicate  her  true  character,  which  I  believe 
was  a  noble  one,  full  of  self  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others.  As  I  turn  the  search  light  back 
on  my  past  life,  I  discern  defects  of  character, 
which  if  some  kind  friend  had  pointed  out  to 
me  in  youth  I  might  have  overcome.  Such 
a  one  doubtless  my  Mother  would  have 
been.  Obedience  to  parents  was  a  fixed  trait 
in  my  youthful  character.  I  needed  to  learn 
self  control;  that  certain  propensities  of  our 
nature  need  to  be  brought  into  subjection. 
This  lesson  I  had  to  learn  by  costly  experience 
later  in  life. 

I  also  needed  to  have  learned  self  reliance, 
that  is  to  have  more  confidence  in  my  own 
judgement,  and  not  allow  myself  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  others.  I  have 
many  times  suffered  loss  from  this  defect, 
but  one  trait  in  my  character  to  offset  the 
defects  was  that  I  never  under  any  circum- 
stances took  money  from  any  one  without 
rendering  an  equivalent,  and  when  employed 
by  others  I  have  done  my  best  to  earn  my 


wages. 


In  1842,  when  I  was  sixteen,  there  were 
three  boys  of  us  at  home  all  nearly  grown  to 
manhood.  There  not  being  business  enough 
for  all  of  us  on  the  farm,  I  asked  my  father 
if  I  might  go  and  learn  a  trade  to  which  he 
consented.     It    was    finallv    decided    that    I 


should  go  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  be 
placed  with  a  celebrated  edge  tool  maker  as  an 
apprentice.  This  man  though  a  good  mechan- 
ic was  an  habitual  drinker  not  to  say  drunkard. 
I  boarded  in  his  family  which  was  by  no  means 
pleasant,  this  is  only  a  continued  statement 
of  adverse  conditions  but  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  is  not  devoid  of  pleasing  condi- 
tions, so, 

"At  the  balance  let's  be  mute 
We  never  can  adjust  it, 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 
But  can't  tell  what's  resisted." 

I  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  At  this  time  there  was  a  large 
congregation  at  Lombard  street.  I  can  not 
now  remember  whether  my  father  told  me 
that  I  ought  to  attend  meeting  or  not,  anyhow 
I  did,  perhaps  partly  because  I  knew  no  other 
place  to  go,  being  an  entire  stranger  in  the 
city.  There  were  then  two  meetings  on  First 
day.  I  became  a  regular  attendant  of  both. 
For  quite  awhile  I  went  to  meeting  and  home 
again  without  speaking  to  anyone.  This 
suited  me  for  I  did  not  want  to  get  acquainted 
being  a  bashful  boy.  However,  I  was  not  to 
be  left  to  myself  always,  for  one  afternoon 
after  meeting  a  fine  gentleman  approached  me 
to  inquire  who  I  was  and  where  I  lived.  After 
being  told,  we  started  homeward  together, 
the  street  leading  to  his  home  passed  the  house 
where  I  lived.     As  I  was  about  to  enter  the 
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house  he  stopped  me,  saying  that  I  must  go 
home  with  him  to  tea.  This,  as  poHtely  as  I 
knew  how,  I  dedined,  but  he  would  not  take 
no  for  an  answer,  but  Hterally  compelled  me 
to  go  home  with  him,  saying  I  need  not  be 
backward,  as  his  family  consisted  only  of  his 
sister-in-law  and  two  little  girls,  he  being  a 
widower. 

Arriving  at  his  home,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
fine  house,  and  a  finely  furnished  parlor.  I  at 
once  seated  myself  in  an  easy  chair,  which 
manifestly  was  the  one  used  by  my  friend.  I 
knew  that  I  ought  not  to  be  there,  but  didn't 
know  how  to  get  out  of  it,  until  tea  was  an- 
nounced. I  took  good  care  not  to  get  into  it 
again.  When  the  time  came  to  go  home  my 
newly  found  friend  gave  me  a  book  to  read. 
When  it  was  read  there  was  a  good  excuse  to 
visit  my  friend  again. 

This  friend  was  Richard  Plummer,  a  w^hole- 
sale  hardware  merchant  and  importer,  and 
smutty  blacksmith  boy  as  I  was  he  introduced 
me  to  some  of  the  best  people  of  the  city.  In 
pleasant  weather  after  afternoon  meeting  he 
often  invited  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him  to 
visit  the  beautiful  flower  gardens  that  abound 
in  the  city.  Thus  with  my  mental  vision  I 
can  see  the  man  and  boy  chatting  familiarly 
along  the  streets  of  the  great  city. 

When  in  1865  your  mother  and  I  visited 
these  old  familiar  scenes  this  dear  friend  said 
that  he  was  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  I  had  been 


his  own  child.  He  has  long  since  passed  away 
to  his  rest.  Tender  emotions  well  up  in  my 
breast  as  I  recall  the  memory  of  this  dear 
friend. 

At  this  time  Samuel  Townsend  was  in  his 
prime  and  a  very  acceptable  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

My  boss  was  an  uneducated  man  and  be- 
cause I  could  write  a  good  hand  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  me  his  book-keeper,  and 
though  I  had  no  knowledge  of  systematic 
book-keeping,  I  think  I  did  better  than  he  had 
done.  I  also  did  a  good  deal  of  collecting 
and  thus  felt  of  some  importance,  and  thereby 
gained  some  experience  in  practical  business. 

There  were  no  steam  hammers  at  this  time 
and  no  fans  run  by  steam  to  blow  the  fires, 
hence  it  was  the  business  of  the  apprentice 
for  the  first  year  to  blow  the  bellows  and  strike 
for  the  experienced  workmen. 

It  was  no  light  work  to  hammer  out  by 
hand  the  great  broad  axes  and  other  heavy 
work  that  we  had  to  do. 

During  the  five  years  of  my  apprenticeship 
I  was  furnished  board  and  clothes.  At  the 
expiration  of  my  time  I  went  to  work  as  a 
journeyman  for  E.  Whitman  a  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements.  My  business  was 
to  make  the  knives  for  cutting  boxes  for  which 
I  got  seven  dollars  per  week.  About  this 
time  my  sister  Catharine  came  to  Baltimore 
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to  live.     This  period  we  have  since  both  con- 
sidered the  happiest  of  our  early  lives. 

There  was  no  other  incident  of  especial 
interest  until  Gold  was  discovered  in  Califor- 
nia in  1849.  On  the  third  day  of  February 
of  that  year  I  embarked  on  a  sailing  ship, 
The  Xylon,  Captain  Brown  master,  from  the 
port  of  Baltimore  bound  for  San  Francisco  via 
Cape  Horn. 

Captain  Brown  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
tyrant  and  seemed  to  delight  in  making  the 
passengers  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 

Lying  becalmed  on  the  equator,  he  pretend- 
ed we  were  short  of  water  and  put  us  on  short 
allowance,  stopping  the  scuppers,  he  made 
the  sailors  dip  the  water  from  the  deck  into  the 
cask,  for  us  to  drink,  it  having  washed  through 
some  chicken  coops  and  pig  pens  on  deck, 
which  were  to  furnish  fresh  meat  for  the  cabin 
passengers.  Ours  was  a  steerage  passage  and 
we  were  furnished  navy  rations.  Our  ration 
of  cheese  was  so  alive  as  to  be  liable  to  crawl 
away.  One  night  in  a  storm,  the  captain 
caused  the  hatches  to  be  securely  fastened 
down,  thus  causing  us  to  breath  over  and  over 
the  confined  air  of  the  steerage.  March  27, 
we  anchored  in  the  Port  of  Rio  Janeiro  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  water.  The  passengers  en- 
tered a  complaint  with  the  American  consul 
at  Rio,  against  the  captain  and  mate,  and  the 
U.  S.  authority  discharged  them  and  placed 
Captain  Bowers  in  command  with  Hunter  as 
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mate.  We  had  no  farther  trouble  on  the 
score  of  our  treatment  by  the  ship's  officers. 
April  18,  we  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea 
to  continue  our  voyage. 

As  we  would  look  out  over  the  dreary  waste 
of  water,  the  waves  rolling  like  small  mount- 
ains, we  would  see  the  large  sea  fowl,  the 
albatross,  rise  majestically  from  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  native 
element. 

June  15,  after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  in  a 
storm  a  sailor  fell  over-board  from  the  jib- 
boom,  a  boat  was  lowered,  and  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  was  manned  by  the  mate  and  two 
sailors,  and  with  much  difficulty  the  man  was 
saved.  Many  times  the  boat  would  be  out  of 
sight  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  all  was  lost,  when  it  would  again 
appear  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

June  17  we  anchored  in  the  port  of  Val- 
pariso  after  a  passage  of  nine  weeks  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  lay  in  this  port  twenty-six 
days  and  then  weighed  anchor  to  pursue  our 
voyage. 

Our  course  was  nearly  west  until  we  struck 
the  trade  winds,  these  winds  being  exactly 
in  our  favor,  we  held  on  our  course  for  three 
weeks,  with  fine  weather.  The  sailors  were 
scarcely  required  to  touch  a  rope.  On  this 
part  of  our  voyage  on  the  Pacific  ocean  no 
incident  worthy  of  record  occurred,  until  we 
came  to  our  destination. 
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Sept.  14,  with  a  fair  wind  and  under  full 
sail,  we  sailed  triumphantly  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  our  anchoring  place  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  after  a  voyage  of  220 
days   from    Baltimore. 

As  we  passed  the  Golden  Gate  under  full 
sail,  it  was  a  triumphant  day  for  we  passen- 
gers. The  memory  of  the  discomforts  of  a 
long  sea  voyage  vanished,  and  I  have  thought 
many  times  since,  may  not  this  be  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  human  life,  after  the  storms 
and  struggles  against  adverse  conditions,  we 
come  at  last  to  the  haven  of  rest,  and  the 
memory  of  our  past  troubles  will  vanish  away. 

San  Francisco  was  at  this  time,  a  little 
old  Mexican  town  with  hills  covered  with 
tents  of  men  on  the  way  to  the  mines.  When 
we  left  Baltimore  four  of  us  agreed  to  go  to- 
gether, and  work  together  in  the  mines.  S.  L, 
Detwiler,  a  shipmate  who  started  the  idea 
of  going  to  California,  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Brand,  and  myself.  At  Valparaiso  we  were 
allowed  to  take  lumber  aboard,  for  a  scow, 
and  Detwaler  being  a  wood  worker,  prepared 
the  lumber  to  be  put  together  after  we  should 
land.  When  the  scow  was  finished,  late  one 
afternoon  Detwiler  and  myself  and  one  more, 
decided  to  try  it.  So  we  put  out  into  the  bay. 
Before  we  realized  it  the  tide  set  out  strongly 
seaward.  We  were  unable  to  get  back  to 
land,  night  coming  on  we  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  carried  out  to  sea.    However, 
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we  at  last  drifted  upon  an  island  now  Oakland 
where  we  spent  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
rowed  back  to  shore. 

We  pitched  our  tent  and  remained  in  San 
Francisco  two  weeks,  when  we  embarked  on 
a  schooner  for  Sacramento.  There  we  bought 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  that  had  come 
across  the  plains.  We  had  provisions  with 
us  to  last  several  months,  loading  these  upon 
our  wagon,  we  started  for  the  mining  town  of 
Auburn  where  we  arrived  about  the  tenth  of 
October. 


On  consulting  his  diary  we  find  that  for 
nearly  two  years  they  went  through  many 
hardships  and  privations,  but  met  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  in  the  latter  part  of  1850 
he  returned  home,  in  May  1852  he  left  home 
for  the  West,  travelling  by  stage  from  La 
Salle  to  Muscatine,  then  to  Rock  Island  where 
he  worked  awhile  from  here  he  went  to  Chicago 
where  he  worked  in  the  shops  of  the  American 
Car  Co.  for  some  three  years.  He  often  told 
many  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  that 
early  day,  and  remarked  that  he  might  have 
owned  a  farm  in  what  afterwards  became  the 
center  of  the  great  city.  It  was  here  that  he 
met  his  future  wife.  In  1855  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Mendota,  111.,  where  her  parents  lived. 
They  went  to  Ottawa  to  live.  In  a  short  time 
they  moved  to  Bloomington  where  he  worked 
in  the  car  shops  for  a  time,  and  then  purchased 
a  farm  about  five  miles  from  Bloomington 
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which  was  their  home  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

In  1882  the  family  moved  to  Centerdale, 
Iowa,  and  in  1894  to  Iowa  City. 

In  1899  his  dear  wife  was  called  to  her  re- 
ward, after  forty-four  years  of  working  and 
planning  together  for  the  good  of  the  home 
and  of  their  children.  During  the  six  years 
that  remained  of  his  life  he  had  on  account 
of  his  contented  disposition,  a  great  measure 
of  peace  and  of  the  truest  happiness,  that 
which  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  a  life 
of  highest  endeavors.  He  departed  this  life 
4    mo.    3rd    1905. 


THE    PICTURE  OF  A  LIFE. 


There  rises  up  before  my  mental  vision  the 
finished  picture  of  a  life. 

I  see  a  boy  of  earnest  sober  thought,  who 
never  knew  a  mother's  loving  care,  start  out 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  time,  alone,  to 
carve  his  future,  do  his  share. 

To  labor  with  his  hands,  his  head,  his  heart, 
to  bear  the  burden  that  the  day  brings  forth 
and  seek  within  the  open  house  of  prayer,  the 
great  communion,  that  the  soul,  perforce  of 
all  tradition — precept — bade  him  enter  there. 

Alone,  the  boy  in  modest  mien  and  dress, 
sincere  with  all,  and  thinking  but  of  meeting, 
could  scarce  look  up  into  a  kindly  face,  which 
sought  to  give  the  lad  a  friendly  greeting,  and 
walking  in  his  company,  on  the  way  besought 
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that  he  should  enter  home  with  him,  and  stay 
for  tea,  and  when  a  book  was  offered  him  to 
read  made  of  necessity  a  repeated  call.  Here, 
wealth  and  comfort,  kindliness  and  all,  en- 
couraged and  uplifted  to  the  higher  spheres 
of  human  interest,  and  brought  out  the  good, 
the  true  of  character  that  promised  much. 

Again  the  youth  when  through  his  years 
of  learning  a  useful  trade,  self -sought  and 
self-attaining,  plied  avocation  he  so  well  had 
learned,  a  few  short  years,  came  up  against 
a  circumstance  of  fate  that  lead  so  many  men 
to  emigrate. 

The  golden  promise  of  a  land  of  gold  in  '49, 
found  him  among  the  fold,  of  strong  young 
men,  who  battled  there  for  wealth.  Who 
gained  at  least  experience,  well  impressed 
and  came  away  again. 

And  now  we  see  the  man  in  all  true  hardi- 
hood assail  with  skill,  hard  earned,  the  task 
of  shop.  The  budding  thought  was  rife,  that 
somewhere,  some  day  he  would  want  a  wife, 
the  frugal  home  thought  entered  in  his  life, 
and  bade  prepare  a  place  that  she  might  some 
day  share. 

Soon  was  a  land  of  promise  opened  up,  his 
choice  was  good,  and  wisely  did  he  lay  founda- 
tion for  a  home,  that  soon  should  be  the 
scene  of  much  of  childrens'  company.  The 
home,  a  farm,  and  blessings  on  them  sate,  for 
opportunities  were  theirs  to  educate. 

Four  little  loves  were  garnered  to  their  rest, 
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while  six  were  spared  to  brighten  both  their 
Hves.  And  in  the  six  their  souls  desire  pos- 
sessed a  loved  and  loving  company  that 
thrives. 

The  school,  the  meeting,  both  are  well  en- 
shrined, as  most  important  nurture  for  the 
mind.  And  Father,  Mother,  with  their  earnest 
thought  for  future  welfare,  best  of  lessons 
taught. 

So  sped  the  years,  in  their  unceasing  round, 
that  all  too  soon  a  budding  manhood  found, 
need  of  more  land  on  which  to  operate,  and 
wisdom  led  them  to  another  state.  And  here 
a  goodly  homestead,  well  improved,  soon  made 
them  thankful  that  they  thus   had  moved. 

Here  had  they  spent  twelve  happy  useful 
years,  when  time  and  tide  ring  in  another 
change,  two  younger  daughters  now  had 
reached  the  age,  when  schooling  must  be  had 
away  from  home,  or  home  must  change  to 
meet  this  new  demand,  and  thus  the  city  of 
the  University  was  sought,  wherein  a  home 
was  made  to  suit  existing  needs.  And  life 
ran  down  along  the  threads  of  time,  in  quiet 
avocation  spent,  erst  while  the  maids  should 
glean  their  stint  of  learning  and  prepare  for 
other  homes  to  grace,  and  thus  enshrine  the 
lessons  of  this  noble  useful  life  in  years  to  come. 

So  passed  the  years  of  quiet  city  life  in  ease, 
not  idleness.  The  well  kept  lawn,  the  garden 
shows  his  care,  and  all  bespeak  a  well  directed 
interest,  where  it  most  conduces  to  the  good 
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of  all  and  all  the  good  of  members  of  the  family 
was  his  at  heart,  to  mingle  in  their  homes,  and 
thus  impart  new  interest  there,  and  with  his 
helping  hand,  or  wise  suggestion,  bring  about 
a  good  accomplishment. 

The  interests  of  the  town,  the  state,  the 
Nation,  the  World's  events,  all  held  a 
place  within  his  mental  sphere,  while  books 
and  periodicals  were  sources  of  his  interest, 
the  library  became  a  constant  friend.  So  en- 
tertainment grew,  as  age  crept  on,  for  parting 
family  ties  a  recompense  imparted,  which 
left  no  void,  new  interests  could  not  fill,  un- 
til the  saddest  of  events  in  human  life,  the 
parting  that  death  makes  twixt  man  and  wife. 

But  not  in  sorrow  bided  he  the  span  that 
marked  the  separation  from  his  mate. 
His  children  one  by  one  were  happily  married, 
when  the  last  had  severed  from  the  home, 
had  passed  the  gate,  it  left  him  as  he  well  ex- 
pressed, where  he  began,  without  a  home?  No, 
no,  he  had  six  homes,  but  just  without  re- 
sponsibility for  one,  and  thus  prepared  he 
then  to  share,  one  of  the  six.  Which  biding 
time  would  be  made  ready  to  receive  the  lov- 
ing Father  with  a  daughter's  love.  But  life, 
whose  final  yielding  impulse,  runs  subjective 
to  that  inner  influence,  the  ideal,  marked 
the  full  rounding  of  a  finished  course,  and 
calmly,  peacefully,  he  attained  his  rest. 

W. 
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